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N VIEW OF the vast amount of educa- 
I tional research carried on in recent 
years, it. is rather surprising that one 
very important problem has almost 
escaped the critical attention of inves- 
tigators. This is the problem of relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil, or the 
more specific phase of this relationship 
as manifested in the personal interaction 
of teacher and pupil in the classroom. 
There are far too many classrooms today 
in which the social atmosphere is little 
above the level of barbarism with refer- 
ence to teacher-pupil interaction. Too 
often, pupils are treated with little re- 
spect, discipline problems rob the teacher 
of energy needed elsewhere, and class- 
rooms are governed by individuals who 
are seriously maladjusted in personality. 
Although recent years undoubtedly have 
witnessed a growing interest in this prob- 
lem, research workers have contributed 
little toward its solution, presumably be- 
cause of the difficulty a scientific ap- 
proach into the field would present. 
Modern educators and school adminis- 
trators are, in most cases, fully cognizant 
of the problem, but a general feeling of 
helplessness with reference to its solution 
has prevented an energetic effort to 
remedy the undesirable _ situation. 
Granted the importance of the problem, 
it would seem that an instrument de- 
signed to measure certain aspects of 


‘The maj — of a Ph.D. investigation con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota under the 


direction of Dr. Walter W. Cook, Professor of 
Education. To Dr. W. W. Cook and Dr. T. W. 
McConnell the writer gratefully acknowledges his 
indebtedness for a challenging problem and the 
inspiration and helpful ideas so essential to an 
effective program of attack. 


A SCALE FOR MEASURING TEACHER-PUPIL ATTITUDES 
AND TEACHER-PUPIL RAPPORT! 


I. THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


teacher-pupil interaction would prove of 
great value in the hands of educators 
and school administrators. 

The purpose of this study is to explore 
the possibility of constructing a measur- 
ing instrument that will aid in the dif- 
ferentiation of teachers who have or will 
have rapport with pupils, from those 
who do not or will not have such rap- 
port. It is postulated, of course, that rap- 
port between teacher and pupil consti- 
tutes one of the many factors essential 
to teaching success. Although only one 
of many such factors, it is assumed 
further that it is one of the most im- 
portant. Rapport between teacher and 
pupil refers to a state of harmonious re- 
lationship characterized by mutual affec- 
tion, sympathy, understanding, and co- 
operative behavior. Definitely involved 
is the teacher’s personality which, on 
assumption, either facilitates or checks 
the establishing of satisfactory rapport 
with pupils. Numerous studies have 
indicated the importance of personality 
to success in teaching. However, the 
present study is not directly concerned 
with prognosis of success in teaching, 
and the personality factor, affecting 
teacher-pupil rapport as it does, is as- 
sumed merely as one very important ele- 
ment in both the vocational life of the 
teacher and the learning career of the 
pupil. 

As attitudes and feelings probably 
represent the core of human relation- 
ships in all of their manifestations and 
as the area covered by teacher-pupil re- 
lationships is quite large, consideration, 
in general, will be restricted to these re- 
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lations as exemplified in the attitudes 
and feelings each group holds toward the 
other. It will be assumed that a teacher’s 
attitude toward pupils and toward chil- 
dren in general is an index to the rap- 
port he has or will have with them. 
Rapport between two people involves 
relationship in two directions. Not only, 
then, must we consider the teacher's atti- 
tude toward pupils, but also how the 
pupils feel toward the teacher whose 
attitude has been determined. In the 
present study the possibility is explored 
of validating the instrument for the 


measurement of a teacher's attitude by 
determining the attitude of the pupils 
toward that teacher. Thus, the reaction 
of the pupils toward each particular 
teacher in the study represents one of 
the criteria against which the present 
instrument is validated. Presumably, a 
relationship between teacher and pupil 
in which the teacher holds an unsatis- 
factory attitude would also be charac- 
terized by antagonism or resentment on 
the part of the pupil. At least, this repre- 
sents a possibility which this study 
attempts to explore. 
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A. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL 
INVENTORY 


1. Nature of the Measuring Instrument 


HE —THURSTONE TECHNIQUE of scale 
T (20) was rejected prin- 
cipally because its rigid demand for 
linearity along a degree-of-favorableness 
continuum would seem to present an 
undesirable restriction and limitation. 
Furthermore, the use of judges or ex- 
perts (as in the Thurstone technique) 
was not contemplated in the present 
study. 

Although the Likert technique (11) 
was not adopted in its entirety, the type 
of instrument finally decided upon is 
similar in some respects to that of 
Likert’s. The multiple-choice mode of 
response to opinion statements (each 
item thus approximating a scale in itself) 
was employed. The assigning of nu- 
merical values, for scoring purposes, to 
each of the several responses per item 
also represents a point of similarity, al- 
though the method of weighting these 
responses differs considerably from that 
used in the Likert technique. 

The instrument was to be known as 
the Teacher-Pupil Inventory. 


2. Construction of the Items 


Opinion statements were chosen in 
preference to concrete situations with 
multiple-choice reactions. It was felt that 
a relatively large number of opinion 
statements, touching upon a variety of 
topics, would tap more adequately a 
teacher's attitude toward pupils than 
would fewer and less flexible items of 
the other type. In making this choice, 
the investigator was fully aware of the 
discrepancy which so often appears be- 
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tween opinion and overt action, Yet, in 
the appraisal of attitude, opinion is per- 
haps as valid an indicator as is potential 
overt behavior. 

The subject was to respond to each 
item by encircling a number represent- 
ing the degree of his acceptance as fol- 
lows: (1) strongly agree, (2) agree, (3) un- 
decided or uncertain, (4) disagree, (5) 
strongly disagree. The following exam- 
ple illustrates a “strongly agree” re- 
action: 


112. Immediate obedience is not always desirable. 
©2345 


An extensive survey of the literature 
was made to obtain a wealth of ideas 
concerning all phases of teacher-pupil 
relationship, both in and out of the 
classroom, to be used as source material 
for the building of items. These ideas, 
coupled with those from the writer’s own 
experience, provided the basis for the 
compilation of a list of 378 opinion state- 
ments relating to the reaction of teachers 
to children and pupils and their be- 
havior. Items expressing opinions con- 
cerning children in general were in- 
cluded along with those relating directly 
to pupils, as it was felt that a teacher's 
reaction to children as such is of sig- 
nificance in her attitude toward pupils. 
Items were constructed with children of 
elementary school age primarily in mind. 
It was believed that the Inventory even- 
tually would prove most useful at this 
level. 


3. Classification of the Items 


On the assumption that the employ- 
ment of some system of classification in 
item construction would contribute to 
a more adequate sampling of teacher 
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attitude and behavior in relation to 
pupils, the opinion statements were 
classified under five categories which are 
presented here with brief explanatory 
comments and illustrative items: 


(1) Moral status. This phrase is meant to 
cover those adult-child relations essentially char- 
acterized by adult recognition or non-recogni- 
tion of child or pupil as an individual with his 
own inherent rights. Placed under this category 
were items that related to the status of children 
in the eyes of adults, especially as concerns their 
adherence to adult-imposed standards, moral and 
otherwise. 


Example: Children “should be seen and not 
heard.” 


(2) Discipline. Under this caption were in- 
cluded those statements relating to problems of 
conduct in the classroom and elsewhere, and the 
methods employed in dealing with them. 


Example: Pupils found writing notes should 
be severely punished. 


(3) Child knowledge. Here were placed those 
statements relating to principles of child de- 
velopment and behavior ordinarily included in 
such subject fields as educational psychology, 
child psychology, and mental hygiene. More 
specifically, the content of these items related to 
the topics of ability, achievement, learning, mo- 
tivation, and personality development. 


Example: The boastful child is usually over- 
confident of his ability. 


(4) Educational principles. Under this cate- 
gory were placed iems pertaining to educational 
principles and practices not directly relating to 
child development and behavior. Problems in 
education concerning method, philosophy, cur- 
riculum, and administration are touched upon 
here. 


Example: Pupils should be required to do 
more studying at home. 


(5) Personal reactions of teacher. Included 
under this category were statements directly re- 
lating to the teacher's personal disposition—her 
likes and dislikes, sources of irritation, etc. 


Example: Without children life would be 
dull. 


Consideration of the above system of classifica- 
tion will reveal a rough attempt to identify 
psychological factors in personality structure and 
function, as well as to make a differentiation 
relative to the ideational content of items. It 
was believed, for example, that the categories 
“Moral status” and “Personal reactions of 
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teacher” related to responses that involved more 
of the affective nature and less of the cognitive, 
than did the other categories. The feeling com. 
ponent in these areas would seem to be stronger 
than the intellectual element. At least, the sub- 
ject-matter that would make up the content of 
items under these two categories was less ob- 
jective and less well established as ideational 
principles. However, the composition of psycho- 
logical reactions to statements of opinion, as 
expressed in terms of affective and intellectual 
elements, is still essentially a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Added to this uncertainty is the problem of 
overlapping among the categories. As the classi- 
fication of statements proceeded, the difficulty 
of the process became more and more apparent, 
with an increasing realization that a number of 
the items should be classified under two or more 
categories because of a very evident relevance to 
each of several topics. The following item, for 
example, was classified under the categories of 
“Moral status,” “Discipline,” and “Educational 
principles”: 

Unquestioning obedience in a child is not 

desirable. 


And, who is to say that this item, with possibly 
equal justification, could not have been placed 
under the two remaining categories of “Child 
knowledge” and “Personal reactions of teacher?” 

Such considerations as the above made the 
whole problem of item classification very difficult 
to handle, especially on a logical and an a 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF ITEMS IN FINAL INVENTORY OF 
164 Irems CLAssiFIED UNDER EACH OF 
Five CATEGORIES 


Category No. of Items 
Moral status 110 
Discipline 43 
Child knowledge 43 
Educational principles 50 
Personal reactions of teacher 43 


priori basis. The classification process was com: 
pleted, however, as it was felt that it would lead 
to a more substantial body of Inventory content. 
Table 1 indicates the number of items in the 
final Inventory of 164 items that were classified 
under each of the five categories. A number of 
the items were placed in more than one division. 


4. Two Forms of the Inventory 


To facilitate the selection of the best- 


stated and most discriminating items, 
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two forms (A and B) of the Teacher- 
Pupil Inventory were constructed. Form 
B was made up of a second list of 378 
items, or Opinion statements, each of 
which (with the exception of 8 or 10 
items) was stated in a different manner 
(usually im reverse form) from a cor- 
respondingly numbered related item in 
the first list (Form A). Samples of several 
itens from Form A _ with correlative 
items from Form B are given below. 

1. Most children are obedient. (Form A) 


1. Most children tend to be disobedient. (Form 
B) 


2. Pupils expect too much help from the 
teacher in getting their lessons. (Form A) 

2. Teachers should give pupils more direct 
help with their lessons. (Form B) 


3. The majority of children take their respon- 
sibilities seriously. (Form A) 

3. Most children are irresponsible. (Form B) 
In order to make Form A and Form B 
as equivalent as possible, approximately 
50 per cent of the items in each form 
were so worded that agreement with 
these statements corresponded to the 
same end of the attitude continuum as 
did disagreement with the other 50 per 
cent of the items. These two kinds of 
statements were distributed at random 
throughout each form. Items represent- 
ing the five categorical topics were also 
placed at random within each form. The 
number of items in each form (378) was 
made amply large to provide for the 
elimination of poor items. 


B. ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ORIGINAL INVENTORY 


1. Empirical Basis for Standardization 


Instead of using judges or experts to 
rate the items as to validity and quality, 
to establish a basis for standardization, 
and to devise a system of scoring, it was 
the plan of the investigation to arrive at 
these ends by empirical means. That is, 
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the plan was to administer the Inventory 
to two groups of teachers (one group 
characterized as maintaining good rela- 
tions with pupils, the other group as 
maintaining poor relations) to deter- 
mine the differences, if any, between the 
groups in their reaction to the items. In 
other words, instead of logically deter- 
mining in advance how certain teachers 
ought to react to the items and then 
seeing if they measure up to this stand- 
ard, the method of empiricism involves 
the experimental discovery of how 
various teachers actually do react to the 
items, which finding then serves as a 
basis for the interpretation of all subse- 
quent reactions. 

The criterion used in the original se- 
lection of the two groups of teachers 
was the local school administrator’s judg- 
ment concerning the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship status of his individual faculty 
members. In employing this criterion, 
the investigator fully realized that ad- 
ministrators often are not as aware as 
they should be of the actual nature of 
the relationship existing between the 
pupils and individual members of the 
teaching staff. 


2. Nature of the Teacher Population 


The teacher population to which the 
original Teacher-Pupil Inventory was 
administered comprised two groups of 
teachers, 100 in each group, differen- 
tiated on the basis of the local school 
administrator’s judgment concerning the 
individual teacher's ability to maintain 
harmonious relations with pupils. This 
was the only point of differentiation that 
was controlled in the selection of the two 
groups. Each group was heterogeneous 
in nature as there was no attempt made 
to control such factors as age, sex, mari- 
tal and parental status, nationality, 
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grade level, subject taught, training, and 
experience. Little consideration was 
given these factors at this stage of the 
investigation, as the essential focus of 
attention here was the difference in re- 
action to items of the Inventory between 
the two groups of teachers who had been 
differentiated solely on the basis of rela- 
tionship with pupils. The writer was 
aware of the possible influence of the 


the investigator’s judgment they were, in general, 
educational institutions average in philosophy 
and practice, probably tending toward the tradi- 
tional and conservative type of school. 

Table 2 indicates the extent to which different. 
sized communities were represented in making 
up the two groups of 100 teachers each. The 
representation, in each group, of the different 
school levels is also indicated. No effort was 
made to equate the two groups relative to the 
size of school system or to the grade level rep- 
resented. Teachers at each extreme of the teacher. 
pupil relationship continuum were used irre. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS REPRESENTING DIFFERENT-SIZED COMMUNITIES AND 
DIFFERENT SCHOOL LEVELS FROM WHICH Two GRoUPS OF 100 TEACHERS 
EACH WERE DRAWN 


Superior Group 


Inferior Group 


Size of Community af 


Schools 


No. of 
Teachers 


No. of 
Schools 


No. of 
Teachers 


Sr. High 
Jr. High 
Elem. 


Sr. High 
Jr. High 
Elem. 


High | 
Elem. / 


Cities with population of 
100,000 and over 


Cities with population be- 
tween 1,000 and 100,000 


County schools and towns 
with population of 1,000 
and under 


3 Sr. High 4 
I Jr. High 2 
14 Elem. 6 


Sr. High 
r. High 
lem. 

High 

Elem. 


* Both elementary and secondary grades housed in one building. 


other factors upon teachers’ attitudes, 
but consideration of this problem was 
reserved until a later time. 

An effort was made to contact teachers 
from schools of varying size and descrip- 
tion so as to include individuals with 
varied teaching environments. However, 
the study was limited to teachers in the 
public schools at the elementary and 
high school levels. 

The schools included were located in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio and ranged in size from one- 
room county schools to the elementary and high 
schools of one of our larger cities. The schools 
represented farming communities, industrial and 
mining regions, mercantile areas, and wealthy 


residential districts. None of the schools was 
extremely progressive or ultraconservative. In 


spective of where they were found. Reference 
to Table 2, however, will reveal a close similarity 
in composition of the two groups. 


3. Personal and Descriptive Data 


By means of a Form for Personal and 
Descriptive Data which accompanied the 
Inventory, a record was kept, for each 
teacher, of the factors of age, sex, marital 
and parental status, nationality, grade 
level, subject taught, training, and ex- 
perience. The teacher was also asked 
(a) to indicate whether or not he had had 
a course in mental hygiene, and (b) to 
rate himself relative to his liking for 
teaching. The name of the teacher was 
not requested. It was felt that anonymous 
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responses would approximate more close- 
ly actual attitudes. 


4. Explanation and Directions for 
Completing the Inventory 


Explanation and instructions relative 
to completing the Inventory were as 
follows: 


Explanation and Directions 


There is considerable disagreement in educa- 
tional circles about a variety of topics involving 
the relationships of teachers and pupils. These 
topics are still largely matters of opinion with 
little reénforcement from scientific evidence. It 
is the purpose of the Inventory to sample exist- 
ing opinion in the area of teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. There are no right or wrong answers 
to the items of the Inventory. Your own individ- 
ual feeling about the matter is what is wanted. 
A frank and sincere response to each item is 
obviously necessary if this study is to serve its 
purpose. Your responses will have no effect 
whatever upon your personal or professional 
standing. Your name is not requested. 

Directions: After reading the item carefully, 
indicate your response by encircling the number 
which most nearly represents your reaction to 
the topic in question. Think in terms of general 
situations rather than of individual cases. Please 
respond to every item. The scale is as follows: 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree 

3. Undecided or uncertain 

4. Disagree 

5. Strongly disagree 


5. Distribution of the Inventories 


Before the teachers were approached, 
permission to carry on the investigation 
in the particular school system and 
building was obtained from the superin- 
tendent and principal, respectively, and 
their cooperation was assured. The pur- 
pose and methodology of the study were 
carefully explained to them. The school 
official feeling most qualified (in most 
cases this was the principal) was asked to 
list, if possible, several teachers on his 
staff whom he considered quite superior 
in their relationships with pupils and 
several at the opposite extreme, whom 
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he considered quite inferior in this re- 
spect. In making this selection, he was 
to consider the following criteria with 
reference to each teacher: 

(1) Ability to win the affection of his pupils. 


(2) Fondness for, and understanding of chil- 
dren. 


(3) Ability to maintain a desirable form of 
discipline. 

Although the characteristics above are 
not necessarily correlative, the school 
official generally experienced little diff- 
culty in making the selection desired. It 
was made clear to him that, among a 
number of factors that go to make up 
the professional requirements of a 
teacher, relationship with pupils was the 
only one that he was to consider in his 
selection. Such factors as intelligence, 
teaching methods, and knowledge of 
subject-matter were not to be used as 
differentiating criteria. 

The investigator presented a copy of 
Form A of the original Inventory to 
each of the 200 teachers in person.* 
Each was asked if he would cooperate in 
a research project by completing the In- 
ventory sometime within the next sev- 
eral weeks, at the end of which time the 
writer would return for it. Each teacher 
was assured that no one but the writer 
would have access to the completed In- 
ventory. It was made clew that the 
project was the writer’s orly, and that 
the school system or admiristration had 
had no part in the instigation of the 
study. Although there were a few teach- 
ers who did not wish to participate, co- 
operation, for the most part, was excel- 
lent. For purposes of identification, a 
record was kept of the number of the 
copy that was given to each teacher.* 


* Although consuming much time and effort, 
this individual, personal contact was considered 
essential to the success of the investigation. 

* This number had been placed on the Inven- 
tory quite inconspicuously (immediately follow- 
ing the form designation; eg., Form A6). 
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Thus, from none to five or six teachers 
at each extreme (depending, among 
other factors, upon the size of the teach- 
ing staff) were located in each of sixty- 
seven buildings that were visited in four- 
teen school systems. In this manner there 
were procured 100 subjects in each of 
two extreme groups—one group com- 
posed of teachers who were considerably 
above average in their ability to get 
along with pupils (to be known as the 
“superior” group), and the other group 
consisting of teachers considerably below 
average in this ability (to be known as 
the “inferior” group). 

After a month or so had elapsed, the 
writer revisited the sixty-seven schools 
and again saw, individually, each of the 
200 teachers. At this time Form A of the 
Inventory was taken up and a copy of 
Form B, with a return envelope, was left 
with each teacher. For purposes of 
identification care was taken that the 
number on the copy of Form B given to 
any one individual corresponded with 
that on his copy of Form A. 


C. COMPARISON OF RESPONSES AND 
SELECTION OF ITEMS 


As soon as the Inventories were com- 
pleted and returned, the response of 
each of the 200 teachers to each of the 
378 items in each of the two forms of the 
Inventory was carefully recorded. The 


purpose of this work was to compare the 
responses of the two groups of teachers 
to each of the items in order to deter- 
mine possible differences in reaction. 
Items that did not differentiate the 
groups could then be discarded and a 
scoring system devised for the remaining 
items on the basis of the obtained dif- 
ferential responses. 


1. Comparison of Responses to the Items 


The frequency of each of the five re- 
sponses (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) for each item was 
obtained, separately, for each group. As 
there were 100 individuals in each group, 
the frequencies also took the form of per- 
centages. As illustrated in Table 3, a 
table showing the pattern of response 
was constructed for each of the 756 items 
(Forms A and B). 


The response pattern in Table 3 is inter- 
preted as follows: 174, or 87 per cent, of the 200 
teachers are in agreement with this item (in- 
cluding both the “strongly agree” and “agree” 
responses). Thirty-four per cent of the superior 
group “strongly agree”; 18 per cent of the in- 
ferior group “strongly agree”; 3 per cent of the 
superior group “disagree,” whereas 13 per cent 
of the inferior group “disagree”; the same per- 
centage of each group are “undecided” (4 per 
cent); the same percentage “strongly disagree” 
(1 per cent). It is of interest to note that a 
larger percentage of the inferior group (64 per 
cent) than of the superior group (58 per cent) 
“agree” to the item, This apparent discrepancy 
is probably explained by the fact that a rela- 
tively larger proportion of the superior group is 
found in the “strongly agree” column. This ex- 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS TO ITEM 1 (ForM A) 


1. Most children are obedient. 
Strongly 


Agree Agree 


Strongly 


Undecided Disagree Disagree 


Group 


3 


Superior 
Inferior 


Difference 


8 
Su 
Int 
Dit 
pla 
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sid 
no 
ing 
(“s 
St 
In 
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01 
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18 64 4 13 I : 
16 —6 ° —10 ° 
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TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS TO ITEM 243 (FoRM A) 


243. If the teacher laughs with the pupils in amusing classroom situations, the class tends to get 
out of control. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 


Group I 2 3 4 5 


Superior | I ° I 55 43 
Inferior I 4 6 67 22 


Difference ° —4 —5 —12 21 


planation became more and more plausible as other words, one might characterize their re- 
the reactions to other items were studied. Con- action as one of nominal disagreement, or as 
sider the response pattern in Table 4 as a second _ representing the most widely accepted opinion, 
example. Over go per cent of the teachers do whereas the reaction of the superior teachers is 
not agree with this item. The most differentiat- strong enough to indicate an attitude of sufh- 
ing response between the groups is No. 5 cient potency to effectively influence their daily 
(‘strongly disagree”). It seems reasonable to professional work. With a number of items, in 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS TO ITEM 290 (ForM A) 


290. Most pupils don’t coe what a teacher does for them. 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 
Group I 2 3 4 5 


Superior ° 38 16 39 7 
Interior ‘ 7 49 15 29 ° 


Difference -7 I 10 7 


interpret the relatively high percentage (67 per this manner, the strength of differentiation lay 
cent) of the inferior group found under Re- _ in the difference in response of the groups rela- 
sponse 4 (“disagree”) as a general disagreement tive to the two degrees of reaction at either 
on the part of the teachers of this group con- end of the attitude continuum. 

cerning the item, but as an apparent unwilling- The responses indicated in Table 5 assume a 
ness to go to the extreme in their response. In different pattern. The responses for this item 


TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS TO ITEM 164 (ForM B) 


164. Asa rule pupils do not have much use for teachers. 


Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 
Group he 2 3 4 5 
Superior I 4 3 67 25 
Inferior I 7 15 61 16 
Difference ° -3 —12 9 
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assume a rather striking pattern of symmetry. A 
larger proportion of the inferior group, how- 
ever, are in agreement with the item. It is of 
interest to note that the same number (7) of 
inferior teachers “strongly agreed” to the item 
as superior teachers who “strongly disagreed.” 
There is also a remarkably close agreement be- 
tween the groups relative to Response No. 3 
(“undecided”). This similarity of response in the 
“undecided” category is characteristic of a num- 
ber of the items. 

There are other items, however, with which 
considerable differentiation between the groups 
occurs in the “undecided” response. Table 6 
illustrates an item in which most of the differen- 
tiation occurs in this category. Although with 
this item 84.5 per cent of the 200 teachers are 
in disagreement, undecidedness seems to charac- 
terize the inferior group more than it does the 
other group. 


2. Selection of Items for the 
Final Inventory 


Only 164 of the original 756 items 
were chosen for use in the final Inventory, 
the remaining items being rejected. The 
criteria employed in the selection and 
rejection of items were as follows: 

(1) Was the item adequate in differentiating 
the two groups of teachers? 

(2) Was the item ambiguous in meaning, lack- 
ing in clearness, or poorly stated? 

(3) Did the content of an item duplicate that 
of another item that had been selected? 

(4) Did the item show a response pattern that 


was difficult to interpret? 

The statistic, chi-square, was employed 
as an objective measure of the degree of 
differentiation between two response 
patterns. The following formula (7, 
pp. 385-386) was used to calculate the 
contribution to chi-square of any given 
pair of responses: 


—a’N)* where, 
a+a’ 


a and a’ represent the obtained column entries 
and N and N’ represent the corresponding row 
totals. 


As a valid and practical measure of the degree 


of differentiation between two response patterns, 
chi-square was found to have its limitations. 
Large chi-square values were sometimes the re- 
sult of differences in response that were found 
in two categories only (of which one was often 
the “undecided” response) and of differences in 
response that were irregularly distributed 
throughout the attitude continuum, thereby 
making interpretation difficult. A few items with 
relatively high chi-square values were, conse- 
quently, rejected for use in the final Inventory. 
On the other hand, there were a few items with 
relatively low chi-square values which were se- 
lected for use because of their symmetrical re- 
sponse patterns or because their inclusion in 
the Inventory would lead to a richer and more 
diversified body of content for the instrument. 


The value of chi-square proved to be 
an effective criterion for item selection 
provided the remaining three criteria 
were satisfied. Generally speaking, an 
item (even though possessing a high chi- 
square value) was discarded if it did not 
meet the demands of all three remaining 
criteria. 

Of the 164 items chosen for use in the 
final Inventory: 


79 (48 per cent) met the probability level of 
05 (x7 = 9.488) 

112 (68 per cent) met the probability level of 
-10(x? = 7-779) 

134 (82 per cent) met the probability level of 
-20 (x7 = 5-989) 

146 (89 per cent) met the probability level of 
= 4.878) 

157 (96 per cent) met the probability level of 
50 (x* = 3-357) 


It was in the original plan of the in- 
vestigation to so construct the Teacher- 
Pupil Inventory that, in its final state, it 
would contain from 150 to 175 items in 
each of two forms. As analysis of items 
progressed, however, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the final instrument 
would be more satisfactory if it consisted 
of one form with a more select group of 
items than of two forms with inferior 
items. The revised Inventory, then, is- 


sued in one form containing 164 of the 


most select items. 


D. THE ORIGINAL SCORING SYSTEM 
FOR THE INVENTORY 


The simplified scoring system of 
Likert (use of consecutive numerical 
values 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, assigned to the several 
responses) had been contemplated for 
use with the present instrument. When 
responses to the items were analyzed, 
however, the idea of using this technique 
was abandoned. It became increasingly 
evident that, in the great majority of 
cases, the responses for each item were 
not normally distributed. Rough inspec- 
tion revealed tendencies toward distribu- 
tions bi-modal in character, or with a 
piling up of responses at one or the 
other end of the attitude continuum. 
Furthermore, no assumption was to be 
made relative to uniformly—or non- 
uniformly—spaced “steps” along the atti- 
tude continuum. 


1. Procedure Used in Calculation of 
Weights for Item Responses 


Consideration of such factors as the 
above, coupled with the desire to make 
the investigation as empirical as possible, 
led to the adoption of a procedure for 
weighting the several responses for each 
item in accordance with the differentia- 
tion empirically established between the 
two groups of teachers studied. This was 
the method employed by Strong (17) in 
weighting the responses to the items of 
his Vocational Interest Inventory. 
Strong’s formula, contributed by T, L. 
Kelley (17, pp. 603-615), was applied to 
the construction of the scoring key for 
the Teacher-Pupil Inventory. The range 
of weights used extended from plus 4 to 
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minus 4. Weights beyond these limits 
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were valued at plus 4 and minus 4, re- 
spectively. For each of the five responses 
associated with each of the 164 items in 
the revised Inventory the formula was 
used to compute the weight to be 
assigned to that response. The value of 
W obtained by use of the formula is 
multiplied by 100, and the nearest whole 
number is used. 


E. ‘THE SIMPLIFIED SCORING SYSTEM 
FOR THE INVENTORY 


The system of scoring indicated above, 
with weights ranging from plus 4 to 
minus 4 assigned to the several responses, 
necessitates the rather cumbersome 
process of adding algebraically a fairly 
long list of positive and negative num- 
bers. Later in the study it was found 
that results produced by a scoring scheme 
which allotted plus 1 to each circled re- 
sponse with a positive weight (disregard- 
ing all circled responses with negative 
and zero weights) correlated .g73 with 
results attained by the longer method. 
This simpler scoring method was there- 
fore later adopted. 


F. COMPARISON OF INVENTORY SCORES OF 
THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS 
OF TEACHERS 


After the original scoring key had 
been established, it was used in the scor- 
ing of the 200 inventories received from 
the two groups of teachers. Forms A and 
B were now combined, and, in the scor- 
ing, consideration was limited to those 
164 items which had been selected for 
the final form of the Inventory. Results 
obtained in comparing the scores of the 
superior and inferior groups of teachers 
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TABLE 7 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE COMPARISON OF 
INVENTORY SCORES OF THE SUPERIOR 
AND THE INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS 


Inferior 
Group 


Superior 


Statistic Group 


N 100 
324—(-99) 


131.0 
S.D. 102.91 
om 

Mdn 


10.19 
130.0 

oDy 

Ds 

C.R. 


100 
213—(—297) 
— 32.0 
112.46 
11.18 


—4I.5 


15.13 
163.01 
10.8 


are presented in Table 7. It may be seen 
that, despite some overlapping, there is 
a highly significant difference between 


the highest score (324) was obtained by 
a Dean of Women in a high school and a 
score fifth from the top (295) was made 
by a junior high school teacher who also 
was serving in the capacity of visiting 
teacher. These were the only two indi- 
viduals in the sample occupying such 
unique professional status. 


1. Distribution of Inventory Scores for the 
Superior and Inferior Groups of Teachers 


The statistics g, and g,, suggested by Fisher 
(15) a8 appropriate tests for the normality of a 
distribution, were calculated for each of the two 
sets of scores. The quantity g, is a measure of 
skewness; the closer its value to zero, the more 
symmetrical the distribution. The negative value 
of g, obtained for the superior group, as shown 
in Table 8, indicates a slight asymmetry with an 
excess of scores larger than the mean. The posi- 


TABLE 8 


VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF g; AND g2 FOR THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF INVENTORY SCORES MADE 
BY THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF TEACHERS 


Group | £i 


Probability 
of ty, 


Probability 


&2 tos | of to, 


Superior 
Inferior 


-3789 
3860 


— 
-0927 


> .05 
> .05 


> .05 


— .4472 > .05 


-9349 


— .8342 | 


1.744 | 


the means of the two groups of teachers 
(critical ratio: 10.8). Although not shown 
in the table, 10 of the scores of the in- 
ferior group were above the mean of the 
supérior group, and only 4 of the scores 
of the latter group were below the mean 
of the inferior group. Also, it is of inter- 
est to note that, in the superior group, 


tive value of g, found for the inferior group 
indicates an excess of scores smaller than the 
mean. However, each of the 7, values is too small 
to be significant. 

The statistic g, is a measure of kurtosis. If its 
value is zero, normality is indicated so far as 
this measure is concerned. The negative values of 
g, obtained for the two distributions indicate flat- 
topped distribution curves. However, each of the 
g, values is too small to be significant. 


LTHOUGH SUBJECTIVE in nature, the 
process of composing the items 
contributed to the validity of the instru- 
ment. In a more objective manner the 
administration of the Inventory to two 
groups of teachers at extreme ends of 
an attitude-toward-pupils continuum 
constituted a validating process in estab- 
lishing the validity of individual items. 
Other criteria being satisfied, only items 
that served to differentiate the groups 
were selected for use in the final or re- 
vised instrument. The statistic, chi- 
square, served as the measure of the de- 
gree of differentiation. 
It now remained to establish the 
validity of the Inventory as a whole. 


A. DETERMINING THE VALIDITY OF 
THE INVENTORY 


1. Plan of Procedure 


The plan of determining the validity 
of the Inventory essentially involved 
(a) its administration to a new sample of 
100 teachers, (b) the obtaining of ratings 
on these teachers with reference to their 
relationships with pupils, and (c) the cor- 
relation of the teachers’ scores on the 
Inventory with the ratings. These ratings 
were to be obtained from each of three 
sources: (a) principals under whom the 
teachers were serving, (b) classroom ob- 
servation on the part of the investigator, 
and (c) attitudes of pupils toward each 
individual teacher. 

As a further check on the validity of 
the items of the Inventory, out of the 
new distribution of 100 teachers the 
item response patterns of the twenty 
with the highest Inventory scores and 
the response patterns of the twenty with 


Ill. THE VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF THE 
TEACHER-PUPIL. INVENTORY 


the lowest scores were to be compared, 
respectively, with the patterns of item 
response characterizing the original 
groups of superior and inferior teachers. 
Also, the responses of the twenty teach- 
ers with the highest scores were to be 
compared with the responses of the 
twenty with the lowest scores. The sta- 
tistic, chi-square, was to be employed as 
the objective means of comparison. 


2. Administration of the 
Revised Inventory 


a. The nature of the teacher popula- 
tion. Inasmuch as the original sample of 
200 teachers represented the two ex- 
tremes in teacher-pupil relationship, it 
was deemed desirable to include in the 
new sample 100 teachers unselected with 
reference to their relationship with 
pupils. In, de-ignation, this group will be 
known as the “unselected” group. 

The 100 teachers who were to serve as 
subjects were fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade teachers in three different school 
systems, two of which had been used in 
the earlier phase of the investigation. In 
these two systems, however, buildings dif- 
ferent from those used previously were 
visited at this time. The one condition 
under which the 100 teachers were se- 
lected, aside from their status as public 
school employees, was that they have 
teaching contact with children in the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth grade at the time 
of testing. It was immaterial as to 
whether they were teaching one or more 
of these grades. Table g indicates the 
number of cities, schools, and teachers 
representing the different-sized com- 
munities from which the unselected 
group of 100 teachers was drawn. 
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TABLE 9 


NuMBER OF CITIES, SCHOOLS, AND TEACHERS 
REPRESENTING DIFFERENT-SIZED 
COMMUNITIES FROM WHICH THE 

UNSELECTED GROUP OF 100 
TEACHERS WAS DRAWN 


No. of No.of No. of 


Community Size Cities Schools Teachers 


Cities with population 

of 100,000 and over I 5 46 
Cities with population 

between 1,000 and 

100,000 2 13 54 


Total 3 18 100 


It was planned to use teachers of the elemen- 
tary intermediate grades for two fundamental 
reasons: (a) Since the inception of the study, it 
had been the investigator’s conviction that the 
prospective Inventory would prove of particular 
value at this important rung of the educational 
ladder. For where else than in the elementary 
grades is the matter of teacher-pupil relation- 
ship of such peculiar importance? Consequently, 
items were constructed with children of ele- 
mentary school age primarily in mind. (b) It 
was believed that the attitudes of pupils toward 
their teachers (an important validating device 
in the study) could be obtained more effectively 
at the intermediate grade level. Pupils of grades 
four, five, and six would be of sufficient maturity 
to respond adequately to simple items in a ques- 
tionnaire. Furthermore, it was felt that responses 
obtained from these pupils would be of a more 
ingenuous and less sophisticated nature than 
those that would be procured from pupils more 
advanced in educational achievement, who have 
far too often, become comfortably adapted to the 
conventional school situation. 


b. Mechanics of administration. As in 
the previous visitation of schools, the ini- 
tial step at this time was to explain the 
nature of the investigation to the admin- 
istrative head of the particular school 
system and obtain the assurance of his 
cooperation in the study. After then in- 
terviewing the principals of the several 
buildings that were to be used and ex- 
plaining the purpose and method of the 
investigation, the writer contacted all 
teachers at the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade levels personally and individually. 
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Unless the teacher preferred not to par- 
ticipate in the study, a copy of the re- 
vised Inventory, together with a stamped 
return envelope, was left with him.'! 


3. Obtaining the Ratings of the Teachers 


Care was taken that no attempt was 
made to secure further data until all 
copies of the Inventory distributed to the 
teachers had been completed and _ re- 
turned. This precaution was considered 
essential, for any awareness on the part 
of the teacher that he was to be rated 
probably would have influenced his re- 
sponses to the items in the Inventory, On 
the other hand, to avoid bias in the mind 
of the investigator in his ratings of 
teacher behavior, scoring of the Inven- 
tories was deferred until all data relative 
to rating of the teachers had _ been 
gathered. 

a. Ratings by principal. A rating scale 
was devised on which a principal was to 
rate each of the teacher-subjects on his 
staff with reference to relationship with 
pupils. Ratings were to be obtained for 
each teacher on the following aspects of 
this relationship: 

(1) Disciplinary ability. 


(2) “Personnel” vs. “subject-matter” point of 
view. 


(3) Attitude toward children. 


(4) Understanding of pupil behavior prob- 
lems. 


(5) Personality adjustment, 
(6) Attitude of pupils toward this teacher. 


It would seem that the above items 
are important factors in the personal 
interaction between teacher and pupil. 
This personal interaction is the aspect 
of the whole teacher-pupil relationship 
pattern that is of particular interest in 
the present study. The topics mentioned 


Invento 
bered to make i 


copies again had been num- 
ntification possible. 


represent several basic areas of teacher- 
pupil relationship from which a number 
of the items of the Inventory were 
drawn, 


The discipline that a teacher maintains in the 
classroom essentially is determined by the per- 
sonal relationship that exists between him and 
the pupils. Whether it is the tyrannical teacher 
who “rules with an iron hand” and instills fear 
into his pupils or the supine teacher who is 
unable to “keep order” and whose pupils have 
no respect for him, the problem is principally 
one of affective and personal relationships. 

The personal interaction between teacher and 
pupil probably is influenced by the teacher's 
own philosophy of education. At one extreme he 
may look upon the child merely as a_ passive 
receptacle for knowledge and dogmatically cling 
to “blanket” standards of achievement. Or, on 
the other hand, he may regard the mastery of 
subject-matter as secondary and actively strive 
to meet the varied needs of the child’s develop- 
ing personality. 

Item number g in the Rating Scale, concerned 
with the teacher’s attitude toward children, goes 
right to the heart of the problem with which the 
Inventory was designed to cope. Does the teacher 
look upon the child as a sinister and inferior 
being whose greatest virtue is to obey his elders? 
Or, at the other extreme, does the teacher nat- 
urally love children, and, sympathetically and 
understandingly, appreciate their individual 
problems of growing up? 

Closely related to a teacher's attitude toward 
children is his understanding of child behavior 
problems. In his reactions toward the behavior of 
children does he indicate an understanding of, 
and an attempt to apply, the principles voiced 
by mental hygienists? For example, does he con- 
sider the behavior of the shy, withdrawing child 
as probably more serious than the aggressive 
transgression against authority? Does he actively 
seek to determine the causes behind misconduct, 
or is he satisfied with the consideration of symp- 
toms only? 

Of unquestioned influence in a teacher's per- 
sonal interaction with pupils is the status of his 
own personality adjustment. It is a strong con- 
viction of the writer that teachers with numer- 
ous disciplinary problems, teachers who are 
irritated easily by children’s actions, and teachers 
who are often uneasy in the presence of children 
are beset with personality difficulties of their 
own which undermine their effectiveness in the 
schoolroom, 

The attitude of the pupils toward a teacher is 
generally sensed by the principal. Especially is 
this true with a very popular teacher or with 
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one who is regarded as an enemy. As indicated 
elsewhere in this paper, the pupils’ liking or 
disliking for a teacher is considered of basic sig- 
nificance in teacher-pupil relationship. 


When all of the inventories had been 
returned, copies of the rating scale de- 
scribed above, together with mailing fa- 
cilities for their return, were left with 
each of the twelve principals in the 
eighteen buildings visited in this part of 
the investigation. The discrepancy be- 
tween the numbers of principals and 
buildings was due to the fact that, in two 
of the school systems, each principal had 
charge of two or three buildings. 

The mean of the principals’ ratings 
was 5.62 with a range of scores extending 
from 14 (perfect score) to —g (—14 being 
the lowest possible score). 

b. Classroom observation. The next 
process in determining the validity of 
the Inventory involved the writer’s ob- 
servation of the classroom behavior of 
each of the 100 teachers relative to his 
relationship with pupils. As an aid in 
this observation, use was made of Bax- 
ter’s Rating Scale of the Teacher’s Per- 
sonal Effectiveness (1), modified so as to 
meet more adequately the needs of the 
present study. Baxter’s Scale was devised 
with the principal object of evaluating 
a teacher’s personal effectiveness in the 
classroom by considering the pupils’ re- 
sponses to his conduct. This scale was 
modified for use in the present investiga- 
tion by (a) omitting the responses of the 
pupils, (b) omitting two of Baxter's 
items which were somewhat irrelevant to 
the present study, (c) adding an item re- 
lating to the teacher’s disciplinary abil- 
ity, and (d) slightly altering the wording 
of Baxter’s items in several places. It was 
believed that such modification would 
facilitate the evaluation of each teacher’s 
personal reactions toward the pupils. 
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The writer spent from twenty minutes 
to one hour in the classroom of each 
teacher to observe his effectiveness in the 
following: 

(1) Maintaining discipline. 

(2) Creating a friendly classroom atmosphere. 

(3) Establishing a feeling of security. 


(4) Exerting a stabilizing influence. 
(5) Developing pupil self-reliance. 


The significance of the first two points above 
in teacher-pupil relationships is evident. Also 
important in the personal interaction between 
teacher and pupil is the feeling of security that 
a teacher is able to establish in his pupils. He 
may be encouraging and able to inspire con- 
fidence, or he may be intolerant of mistakes 
and definitely lacking in appreciation of the 
pupils’ efforts. 

Effectiveness in “exerting a stabilizing influ- 
ence” essentially depends upon the teacher's 
own personality adjustment. The importance of 
this problem in teacher-pupil relationship can- 
not be over-emphasized. 


A teacher’s skill in developing pupil self- 
reliance is an important factor in his personal 
relationships with pupils. On the one hand, he 
may encourage pupil decision; on the other, he 
may demand rigid conformity. 

The rating of each teacher relative to 
the above points provided a numerical 
estimate of his personal effectiveness 
with the pupils which served as one cri- 
terion in establishing the validity of the 
Inventory. The mean of the classroom 
observation scores was 3.60, and the 
range of scores extended from 10 to —9 
(possible range from 10 to — 10). 

c. Attitudes of pupils. The third phase 
in determining the validity of the Inven- 
tory involved procuring the reactions of 
pupils to each of the 100 teachers. Of the 
three validating criteria, that considered 
of most importance was the attitudes of 
pupils toward their teachers. Who is in a 
better position to decide what a pupil 
thinks about his teacher than the pupil 
himself who is with him so much of each 
school day? Or, isn’t what a pupil thinks 
about the teacher of much importance? 
A positive answer to this question repre- 
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sents a basic presupposition of the 
present study. Even though children are 
immature, when gauged by the standards 
of adults, and even though their opinions 
of teachers may change considerably as 
they grow older, it would seem that it is 
their present attitude, infantile as it may 
seem, that should be of greatest signifi- 
cance to the educator. 

The measuring device constructed to 
procure an estimation of the pupils’ atti- 
tudes toward the teacher took the form 
of a 50-item questionnaire entitled My 
Teacher The items were simple ques- 
tions adapted to the mental maturity 
and experience of fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children, that could be an- 
swered simply by underlining “Yes,” 
“No,” or “?.” 

The questions were formulated by the 
writer on the basis of ideas gleaned from 
the literature on teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. The content of the questions re- 
lated to the teacher's disposition, his 
treatment of pupils, his teaching, his 
interest in children’s activities, his status 
in the pupils’ esteem, his sense of humor, 
and a number of other topics within the 
realm of teacher-pupil relationship. The 
list of questions was made long enough 
to exhaust the source material for item 
content, yet short enough that comple- 
tion of the questionnaire would not tax 
the interest of a pupil in the inter- 
mediate grades. The following questions 
are cited as examples: 


4. Does this teacher scold the 
pupils a lot? 

6. Does this teacher explain the 
school work so that you can 
understand it? Yes No ? 

11. Is this teacher often “bossy”? Yes No ? 


Yes No ? 


*A copy of My Teacher may be found in 
Appendix D in the writer’s Ph.D. dissertation 
(10) on file in the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary. 


38. Does this teacher give you a 
chance to ask questions? 
49. Do you like this teacher? 


Yes No ? 
Yes No ? 


Space was provided on the question- 
naire for the pupil to comment on (a) 
Why I Like This Teacher, and (b) Why 
I Don’t Like This Teacher. The pupil 
was also asked to indicate the grade or 
mark which he usually received from this 
teacher. 

As a safeguard against disturbing 
morale, classroom observation on the 
part of the writer was completed before 
pupil reactions were obtained. 


In procuring these reactions, the general plan 
was to administer the questionnaire, in person, 
to groups of about 25, fourth-, fifth-, or sixth- 
grade pupils. As these grades were departmental- 
ized, in whole or in part, in two of the three 
school systems used in this phase of the study, 
the majority of the pupils had classroom contact 
with several teachers during the school day. For 
practical reasons, in some cases a group of pupils 
rated only one teacher, whereas in other cases, 
a group rated two, or possibly three, teachers. 
However, only one teacher was rated during 
any one administration of the questionnaire. 
A condition that had to be met was that any 
teacher being rated by a group must have teach- 
ing contact, that school year, with the pupils 
in the group. 

All the data for the investigation were gath- 
ered during the second half of the school year, 
at which time it was felt that teachers and pu- 
pils had had ample opportunity for mutual ac- 
quaintance, 

To make conditions as uniform as possible, 
pupils were not asked to rate their home-room 
teachers. There is reason to believe that a home- 
room teacher occupies a somewhat different 
status in the thoughts and feeling of her home- 
room pupils from that of a teacher not serving 
in this capacity. 

Fach administration of the questionnaire 
(there were 100 separate administrations in all) 
required from fifteen to twenty minutes. Groups 
ranged in size from twenty to forty pupils, 
usually numbering about twenty-five. In some 
buildings it was the wish of the administrator 
that the writer go from room to room and use 
the whole class for each separate rating. In 
others it was considered desirable that the rating 
be done in one room. In the latter situation 
(wenty-five pupils were selected at random from 
one of the intermediate grades by the principal 
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and directed to go to the room where the rating 
was being done. 
The teacher who was being rated was never 
present during the administration of the ques- 
tionnaire. In fact, no one was present other than 
the pupils doing the rating and the writer. 
The principal made the following points clear 
to each group of pupils: (a) No one, including 
the teachers and the principal, would ever know 
how they (the individual pupils) answered the 
questions, for no one, except the writer, would 
ever see the papers; (b) the way the questions 
were answered would have no effect whatever 
upon their grades or school standing. In the 
interest of morale, the writer had also requested 
each principal to ask the pupils not to discuss 
the questions afterwards with teachers or other 
pupils. After these remarks, the principal left 
the room. The writer then stressed the de- 
sirability of honest answers, and re-€mphasized 
the fact that he would be the only one that 
would ever see the papers, and that even he 
would not know how any individual pupil an- 
swered the questions as no names were to be 
signed. The writer then read the questions over 
with the pupils, making explanatory comments, 
and answering any questions that were asked. 


The mean of the distribution of scores 
on the pupils’ questionnaires was 20.0, 
the score range extending from 41 to 
—17 (possible range from 49 to — 49). 

d. The reliability of the ratings. The 
reliability of ratings is usually deter- 
mined by correlating the ratings made 
by two comparable judges. In the pres- 
ent study, the use of this procedure did 
not appear feasible or practicable, par- 
ticularly in connection with the ratings 
made by the principals and the writer. 
The method presupposes use of the same 
scale by both judges, whereas the rating 
scale used by the principals was different 
from the one used by the writer. Differ- 
ent scales were purposely employed. It 
was believed that a more extended and 
diversified list of traits to be rated, made 
possible by two different scales, would 
contribute definitely toward the validity 
of the ratings. Even if the same scale had 
been used by both principal and writer, 
correlation of the two ratings in deter- 
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mining the reliability of the instrument 
would have been questionable procedure 
in that the two judges would not have 
been “comparable” because of differences 
in background, mental set, and knowl- 
edge of the teacher being rated. The 
same problem would have arisen in any 
attempt to employ a third party to do 
the rating in the capacity of a second 
judge. 

The reliability of the ratings made by 
the principals and the writer could have 
been determined by correlating two rat- 
ings made by the same individual at 
different times. It has been contended, 
however, that two ratings by the same 
individual are no better than one (18, 
_p. 93). This fact coupled with the 
writer’s hesitancy to impose upon the 
good will of school officials participating 
in the study led to the rejection of such 
a procedure. 

(1) Use of split-half technique. The 
method used to determine the reliability 
of the rating scales was the split-half 
technique of correlating the odd items 
against the even items. Use of this meth- 
od with rating scales is not very satis- 
factory because of the small number of 
items, the heterogeneity of their con- 
tent, and the probable operation of the 
halo effect. The halo effect would tend to 
raise the coefficient of reliability, while 
at the same time lowering the validity of 
the scale. Regardless of its disadvantages, 
the split-half method was employed, and 
use was made of the Spearman-Brown 
formula to estimate the reliability of the 
whole scale from the calculated relia- 
bility of the half. 

(2) Reliability of the scale used by 
the principal. By use of the split-half tech- 
nique and the Spearman-Brown formula, 
the reliability coefficient of .87 was ob- 
tained for the principal's scale. Partly 
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responsible for this result, undoubtedly. 
were the halo effect and the so-called 
“logical error’—the tendency for a judge 
to give similar ratings in traits that 
seem logically related in his own think- 
ing. 
(3) Reliability of the scale used by 
the writer. A reliability coefficient of .g2 
for the scale used by the writer in class- 
room observation was obtained by means 
of the split-half method and the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. The high value 
probably is due in part to such influences 
as the halo effect and the logical error. 
(4) Reliability of the questionnaire 
used by the pupils. The coefficient of 
reliability was determined for the pupils’ 
questionnaire, My Teacher, by correlat- 
ing the odd items with the even items 
from 200 papers. These 200 papers were 
chosen by selecting, at random, two 
papers from each of the 100 piles of 
questionnaires relating to each of the 
100 teachers. The result was found to be 
.g4 after the Spearman-Brown formula 
was employed. It would seem that the 
halo effect and logical error would be 
especially potent in their influence upon 
ratings made by elementary school chil- 
dren. Too, the failure of the split-half 
method to take account of the fluctua- 
tional changes in individuals from day 
to day results in an estimate of re- 
liability that is probably too high from 
the standpoint of practical testing. 
Inasmuch as from twenty to forty pu- 
pils rated each teacher it was possible to 
compute the reliability of the instrument 
when used by more than one rater. 
Twenty papers chosen at random from 
each of the 100 piles (one pile for each 
of the 100 teachers) were divided into 
two piles of ten papers each. After find- 
ing the mean score for each pile of ten 
papers, the results were used in correlat- 
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ing the mean of ten ratings with the 
mean of the other ten ratings for each 
of the 100 teachers. The correlation co- 
efficient was found to be .83. This value 
represents the reliability of the instru- 
ment for ten raters. Substituting 2.5 in 
the Spearman-Brown formula, the re- 
liability coefficient, .g3, was obtained as 
the estimate of reliability of the instru- 
ment for twenty-five raters. The value for 
twenty-five raters was determined inas- 
much as the majority of teachers were 
rated by groups of twenty-five pupils 
each. 

It would seem that the value, .93, ob- 
tained for twenty-five raters, is of greater 
significance in the practical use of the 
questionnaire than the value, .94, which 
was the estimated reliability of the in- 
strument as such when used by one rater. 


The instrument would ordinarily be. 


used by a class of pupils rather than by 
a single pupil. Furthermore, the value of 
the reliability coefficient determined on 
either ten or twenty-five raters would ap- 
pear to be closer to the true reliability 
sought when one considers the errors in 
rating previously discussed in connection 
with the split-half technique. 


4. Comparisons Among Ratings and 
Inventory Scores 


a. The distribution of Inventory 
scores for the unselected group of teach- 
ers. It is of interest to consider the dis- 
tribution of Inventory scores for the 
unselected group of teachers in relation 
to the distribution of scores for the two 


TABLE 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE COMPARISON OF 
INVENTORY SCORES FOR THE SUPERIOR, 
UNSELECTED, AND INFERIOR GROUPS 
oF TEACHERS 


Superior Unselected Inferior 


Statistic Group Group Group 


N 100 100 100 
Range 324—(—99) 254—(—176) 213—(—297) 
M 131.0 77.6 —32.0 
S.D. 102.91 103.49 112.46 
omM 10.19 10.35 11.18 
Mdn 130.0 85.5 —41.5 


original groups of teachers. Table 10 
indicates the range of scores, mean, 
standard deviation, and median for each 
of the three distributions. The data are 
based upon the Inventory scores ob- 
tained by the original scoring process. 
As one would expect, both measures 
of central tendency (mean and median) 
for the unselected group lie between 
the central tendency values obtained for 
the superior and inferior groups. How- 
ever, the obtained mean (77.6) for the 
unselected group is somewhat larger 
than the average (49.5) of the means for 
the two extreme groups. The same holds 
true for the obtained median (85.5) as 
compared with the average (44.2) of the 
other two medians. These differences 
may be due to one or more of such fac- 
tors as (a) the limitation of the un- 
selected group to teachers of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades (seventh- and 
eighth-grade teachers in original samples 
were lowest); (b) the possibility that, of 
the two original groups of teachers, the 
inferior group was farther below the 


TABLE 11 


VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF gi AND g2 FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF INVENTORY SCORES MADE 
BY THE UNSELECTED GRouP OF TEACHERS 


Group | £1 ty, 


Probability | 


of ty, 


Probability 


tos of ty, 


Unselected 


| —-37845 | 1.576 | 


> .05 | — .51469 | 


1.076 | > .05 
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parametric mean of an unselected popu- 
lation than the superior group was above 
it (weak teachers possibly more easily 
identified by principals than strong 
teachers); (c) the possibility that the un- 
selected group was actually composed of 
better-than-average teachers; (d) chance 
errors. 

It should also be observed that the 
range of the scores for the unselected 
group is from 254 to —176, whereas the 
total range for the extreme groups was 
from 324 to —297. The mean of the 
scores obtained by the simplified scoring 
system is 88.4, and the range extends 
from 120 to 38. 


The distribution of Inventory scores for the 
unselected group was tested for normality as 
were the two original distributions. The sta- 
tistics g, and g, were again employed. Table 11 
presents the results obtained. The negative 
value of g, indicates an excess of scores larger 
than the mean or a mean smaller than the 
median. The value of g, does not differ sig- 
nificantly from zero, however, and asymmetry 
is not indicated. Although the negative value of 
g2 indicates a tendency toward a flat-topped dis- 
tribution curve, the value of g, is too small to 
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be significant. As with each of the two original 
distributions, there is little evidence of de- 
parture from normality in the distribution of 
scores for the unselected group of teachers. 


b. Correlations between Inventory 
scores and rating scale scores, Validity co- 
efficients were found by computing cor- 
relations between scores on the revised 
Inventory and scores on each of the 
teacher rating devices. Table 12 indicates 
the coefficients obtained in comparing 
the Inventory results (both original and 
simplified scoring) with results of the 
ratings considered separately and in com- 
bination. Results obtained in correlating 
the ratings with each other are also pre- 
sented. The single validating criterion 
showing the highest correlation (.486) 
with the Inventory is the writer’s obser- 
vation of the teacher's classroom be- 
havior, whereas the criterion showing 
the lowest correlation (.434) is the prin- 
cipals’ ratings. Between these values is 
found the correlation (.452) of the In- 
ventory with the attitudes of the pupils. 
The fact that, of the three criteria, the 


TABLE 12 


CORRELATIONS OBTAINED BETWEEN INVENTORY SCORES (ORIGINAL AND SIMPLIFIED SCORING) AND 
RATINGS CONSIDERED SEPARATELY AND IN COMBINATION, TOGETHER WITH CORRELATIONS 
OBTAINED BETWEEN THE RATINGS, FOR THE UNSELECTED GROUP OF 100 TEACHERS 


Original Scoring Simplified Sdoring 


or 


Inventory and Principals’ Ratings 
Inventory and Classroom Observations 
Inventory and Pupils’ Attitudes 


Inventory and Three Validating Criteria Combined. 


Inventory and Combination of Classroom Observa- 
tions and Principals’ Ratings 

Inventory and Combination of Classroom Observa- 
tions and Pupils’ Attitudes 

Inventory and Combination of Principals’ Ratings 
and Pupils’ Attitudes 


Classroom Observations and Principals’ Ratings. . . 
Classroom Observations and Pupils’ Attitudes 
Principals’ Ratings and Pupils’ Attitudes 


480 
- 389 


* These obtained r’s are all statistically significant at the 1 per cent level (8, p. 324). 


** Multiple correlation coefficient. 


= 
T 
a 
t 
| r* or | = 
-434 -082 -445 .o81 
486 .077 .485 .077 
-452 -080 -456 .080 
-065 - 596 -065 
-595** -065 
- 536 -072 - 544 -O71 
-576 .067 -579 .067 
-534 +072 +543 .O71 
| ‘290 | 
+090 
| 085 
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principals’ ratings show the lowest cor- 
relation is rather interesting, inasmuch 
as the judgments of principals formed 
the criterion on which the selection of 
the original standardization groups was 
made. 

It was believed that the three validat- 
ing criteria combined, or two of them in 
the several possible combinations, would 
prove of greater value in establishing the 
validity of the Inventory than any one 
taken alone. It seemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that the combined judgment of 
several persons or groups relative to a 
teacher’s behavior is of greater worth 
than the judgment of any one single 
agency. To make a combination of meas- 
ures possible, all raw scores were con- 
verted into standard T-scores. 

The correlation between the Inventory 
scores and the three validating criteria 
combined was found to be .594 (.596 
with simplified scoring). When several 
criteria are thus considered together, ex- 
tremes in one or two of them are counter- 
balanced by more moderate ratings in 
those remaining. A “tempering” or 
“leveling” process takes place which, 
apparently, tends to bring the resulting 
score into closer relationship with the 
score on the Inventory. 

A multiple correlation of .595 between 
the Inventory scores and the three cri- 
teria was also obtained. 

Of the several combinations of two 
validating criteria, that of the classroom 
observations and pupils’ attitudes cor- 
relates highest (.576) with the Inven- 
tory. When compared with each other, 
however, these two criteria show the 
least agreement (r equals .326). In 


closest agreement are the classroom ob- 


servations and the principals’ ratings 
(r equals .480). The fact that the ratings 
of the principals and those of the writer 
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agree more closely with each other than 
either of these agrees with the reactions 
of the pupils is of interest. Such findings 
suggest possible differences in standards 
of evaluation by which adults and chil- 
dren judge the behavior of teachers. 
Support is also given the view that pupil . 
rating is an important and unique con- 
tribution to an adequate evaluation of 
teacher behavior. 

Table 12 also presents the correlation 
coefficients computed when using the 
Inventory scores obtained by use of the 
simplified scoring procedure. It is inter- 
esting to note that, in each case except 
one (comparison between Inventory and 
classroom observations), these correla- 
tions are slightly higher than those ob- 
tained when using the original Inventory 
scores. These slight differences, though 
quite consistent, are inconsequential, 
however, in comparison with the close 
agreement between the two sets of values. 


5. An Additional Check on the Validity 
of the Items 


An additional check was made on the 
validity of the items in the revised in- 
strument. Out of the distribution of the 
100 teachers in the unselected group the 
item response patterns of the twenty 
with the highest scores and the response 
patterns of the twenty with the lowest 
scores were compared, respectively, with 
the patterns of item response characteriz- 
ing the original groups of superior and 
inferior teachers. Chi-square was the 
statistic used as the measure of com- 
parison. 

It seemed reasonable to suppose that, 
if a particular item were valid, it would 
call forth similar patterns of response 
from the two superior groups of teachers 
and similar patterns from the two in- 
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ferior groups. Of the 328 (2 x 164) com- 
parisons, 270, or 82 per cent of them had 
chi-square values less than 9.488, a value 
which is at the 5 per cent level of sig- 
nificance. A chi-square value less than 
9.488, therefore, indicated a high prob- 
ability that differences found between 
the two groups, in response to a particu- 
lar item, could be chance differences. Al- 
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TABLE 13 


agreement or disagreement but reveal discrepan- 
cies in the degree of reaction. The group of 
twenty teachers, at each extreme, generally 
tended to exhibit a more intensive attitude rela- 
tive to the opinion statements. 


B. DETERMINING THE RELIABILITY OF 
THE INVENTORY 


The split-half method was used in de- 
termining the reliability of the Teacher- 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF TEACHERS AND OF 


THE HIGHEST 20 AND LOWEST 20 TEACHERS IN THE UNSELECTED GROUP TO ITEM 11 


11. Pupils are naturally lazy when it comes to doing school work. 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 
Group I 2 3 4 5 


Su rior ° 7 
Inferior 3 17 


9 (N=100) 
3 (N=100) 


Highest 20 I 2 
Lowest 20 I 5 


8 (N=20) 
2 (N=20) 


though a higher proportion than 82 
per cent would have been desirable, 
this result does lend further support to 
the validity of the items in the Inven- 
tory. 


It is of interest to analyzse further, by in- 
spection, the response patterns of an item that 
seems to be representative of those cases where 
the chi-square value was greater than 9.488. The 
response patterns for Item 11 are indicated in 
Table 13. The chi-square value of 20.618 was 
found, for Item 11, on comparing the response 
patterns of the 100 superior teachers with those 
of the highest twenty in the unselected group. 
Contributing to the high value of chi-square are 
the differences between the two groups relative 
to responses “4” and “5.” The great majority 
of both groups of superior teachers disagree with 
the statement. Yet, a much larger proportion 
(40 per cent) of the twenty teachers “strongly 
disagree” than of the 100 teachers, where only 
g per cent “strongly disagree.” This relatively 
high proportion (40 per cent) undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the small representation found under 
responses “3” and “4” of the group of twenty 
teachers, As is true with the other items show- 
ing high chi-square values, the response patterns 
indicate validity of the item relative to general 


Pupil Inventory. Correlating the scores 
on the odd-numbered items with those 
on the even-numbered items, a correla- 
tion coefficient of .833 was obtained. Use 
of the Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula resulted in a reliability coefficient 
of .gog for the entire instrument. 

The reliability of the Inventory was 
also determined, by means of the split- 
half method, on the basis of the scores 
obtained by the simplified scoring pro- 
cedure. Under these conditions the odd- 
even correlation was .794. Determined by 
use of the Spearman-Brown formula, the 
reliability coefficient for the entire in- 
strument was found to. be .885. The 
standard error of measurement, deter- 
mined on the basis of the simplified scor- 
ing system, was 6.25. May it be men- 
‘tioned again at this point that the sim- 
plified scoring procedure yielded results 
which correlated .g73 with the original 


scores. 
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1. The major purpose of this investi- 
gation was to construct a measuring in- 
strument which would gauge the atti- 
tudes of teachers toward pupils and serve 
to differentiate those teachers who get 
along well with children from those who 
do not. The instrument, known as the 
Teacher-Pupil Inventory, in its revised 
form, consists of 164 statements of 
opinion relating to pupils and children 
and the part the teacher should play in 
their educational development. Admin- 
istration time is from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

For purposes of standardization and 
scoring, the original instrument, consist- 
ing of 756 items (2 forms with 378 items 
each), was administered to 100 teachers 
in each of two groups, one at each ex- 
treme of the teacher-pupil relationship 
continuum, and comparison then made 
of the item responses. The statistic, chi- 
square, served as the objective measure 
of comparison. Those items not differ- 
entiating adequately were rejected. A sys- 
tem of scoring .was developed on the 


‘ basis of the responses of the superior 


and inferior groups of teachers. 

2. Significant aspects of the present 
investigation included the use of empiri- 
cal procedures of test construction and 
the use of pupil reaction as a basic vali- 
dating criterion. The validity of individ- 
ual items in the instrument was estab- 
lished by the use of the chi-square 
technique in the comparison of the re- 
sponse patterns provided by the two 
groups of teachers at the extremes of 

“The two original forms and the revised form 


of the Teacher-Pupil Inventory may be found in 
Appendices E, F, and G, respectively, in the 


writer's Ph.D. dissertation (10) on file in the 
University of Minnesota Library. Plans are being 


made to publish the Inventory in the near fu- 
ture, 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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teacher-pupil relationship. The validity 
of the Inventory as a whole was deter- 
mined by administering it to a new 
sample of 100 teachers from the fourth- 
fifth-, and sixth-grade levels, unselected 
as to teacher-pupil relationship, on 
whom ratings were then obtained from 
each of three sources: (a) the principal, 
(b) the writer (from classroom observa- 
tion), and (c) the pupils. 

When correlated with Inventory 
scores, the ratings of the principal, the 
writer, and the pupils gave validity co- 
efficients of .434, .486, and .452, respec- 
tively. After combining the three ratings, 
the combined result correlated .594 (.596 
with simplified scoring) with the In- 
ventory scores. A multiple correlation of 
.595 between the Inventory and the three 
criteria was also obtained. These cor- 
relations were all significant at the 1 per 
cent level., 

The means of the Inventory scores of 
the superior, unselected, and inferior 
groups of teachers were, respectively, 
131.0, 77.6, and —g2.0. The difference 
between the means of the superior and 
inferior groups yielded a critical ratio 
of 10.8. By statistical test (use of g, and 
8), none of the three distributions of 
Inventory scores was found to depart sig- 
nificantly from normality. 

3. The reliability of the Teacher-Pupil 
Inventory was found to be .gog as deter 
mined by means of the split-half method 
and the Spearman-Brown _ prophecy 
formula. On the basis of scores obtained 
by the simplified scoring system, the re- 
liability coefficient was .885. 


This investigation has shown that 
teachers’ attitudes toward pupils and 
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their behavior are related to teacher- 
pupil rapport in the classroom. It has 
shown further that these attitudes can be 
measured with as high a validity (.595) 
as can academic aptitude. 

These findings are of significance in 
teacher training, selection, and evalua- 
tion. It is true that the validity of the 
Inventory was determined under favora- 
ble conditions of test administration. 
Further research? is needed to demon- 


* Research is under way which should lead to a 
more refined instrument and a greater knowl- 
edge of its measurement possibilities. 


strate the validity of the instrument for 
purposes of selection and evaluation of 
teachers under actual “operating condi- 
tions” of administration. 

The day may not be far distant when 
teacher-training institutions will be able 
to take account of a teacher's personal 
effectiveness in the classroom in as ob- 
jective a manner as is done at present 
with teaching techniques and knowledge 
of subject matter. It is hoped that such 
an instrument as the Teacher-Pupil In- 
ventory will contribute, in a small but 


significant way, to this end. 
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